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ABSTRACT 

This issues brief discusses the No Child Left Behind Act of 
2001. Specifically, it reports on the results of focus groups that explored 
where people stand on standards-based education and whether they are likely 
to support or abandon struggling schools. The focus groups consisted of more 
than 60 participants who represented a broad cross-section of the Kansas 
City, Missouri, community, including students, parents of public- and 
private-school children, taxpayers who were not parents, educators, business 
owners, and policymakers. This brief reports on key themes that surfaced 
during the focus-group sessions. Initially, people expressed opinions on 
standards that were in line with public-opinion polls that have revealed 
support for standards, assessments, and accountability. But as the focus- 
group participants further discussed the issues, four themes emerged: (1) 

Standards are' meaningless without tests, but accountability should be based 
on more than just test scores; (2) true accountability makes schools more 
responsive to parents and communities, not to outside officials; (3) parents 
and students are a crucial yet often missing part of most accountability 
systems; and (4) the biggest problems with public schools have little to do 
with standards or academics. (WFA) 
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Digging Deeper: 

Where Does the Public Stand 
on Standards-based Education? 

by Bryan Goodwin 



INTRODUCTION 




assed by overwhelming margins in both houses of 
Congress, the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 
(NCLB) was heralded by lawmakers as a watershed 
moment in the nation’s efforts to improve its 
schools. The Act’s stated goal, to “ensure that all children 
have a fair, equal, and significant opportunity to obtain a 
high-quality education,” calls upon our nation’s public 
schools to do something that, as U.S. Secretary of Education 
Rod Paige has noted, has never before been done “in the 
history of human civilization.” 



NCLB’s bipartisan passage, however, belies the growing controversy 
among many educators and some policymakers over the Act’s landmark 
requirements, including the mandate that all schools must demonstrate that 
100 percent of their students test at proficient levels on statewide assess- 
ments by 2013-2014. Supporters argue that NCLB will force schools to take 
the success of all students seriously and provide them all with opportunities 
for success; detractors argue that the law’s mandated goals are unrealistic 
and could ultimately lead to thousands of schools, if not most, facing drastic 
sanctions, including state takeover or closure. 
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This brief describes initial 
outcomes from Mid-continent 
Research for Education and 
Learning's (McREL) National 
Dialogue on Standards-based 
Education — an effort to 
encourage real public dialogue 
nationwide on standards-based 
education. This brief is based on 
a research report prepared for 
the Kettering Foundation. 



Yet amid the growing din of debate over NCLB, we seldom hear the 
public’s voice. Indeed, the general public remains largely unaware of these 
sweeping reforms and their implications for schools. In light of the tremen- n 
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Parent attitudes on standards- 

based education 

• 53% want to continue 
standards as planned 

• 34% want standards to 
continue, with adjustments 

• Only 2% want to undo 
standards 

• Only 11% say their child's 
school requires them to take 
too many standardized tests 

Source: (Public Agenda, 2000) 



dous challenge posed by NCLB and the ongoing public support that will 
undoubtedly be needed to accomplish the Act’s ambitious goals, it only 
makes sense to bring the public into this conversation. 

This means going beyond phone surveys and other polls, which provide 
useful snapshots of public attitudes, but rarely let people finish their sen- 
tences and express why they believe what they do. Moreover, polls and 
surveys don’t give people a chance to think deeply about the issues, deliber- 
ate them with their neighbors, and arrive at thoughtful opinions. 

To create opportunities for real public dialogue on these important issues, 
Mid-continent Research for Education and Learning (McREL) launched a 
National Dialogue on Standards-based Education with support from the Institute 
of Education Sciences within the U.S. Department of Education. As part of 
this effort, McREL conducted focus groups with more than 60 participants 
who represented a broad cross section of the Kansas City, Missouri communi- 
ty, including students, public and private school parents, non-parent taxpay- 
ers, educators, business owners, and policymakers. 

These sessions explored where people stand on standards-based educa- 
tion and whether they are likely to support or abandon struggling schools. 
This brief reports on key themes that surfaced during these sessions, which 
we believe have profound implications for policymakers, educators, and 
community members everywhere. 

Where the public stands on standards 

Initially, people expressed opinions regarding standards that were very much 
in line with recent public opinion polls that have revealed popular support 
for standards, assessments, and accountability. (See sidebar.) However, as 
people further discussed these issues, important nuances emerged, presented 
here as four key themes: 

• Standards are meaningless without tests, but accountability should be 
based on more than just test scores. 

• True accountability makes schools more responsive to parents and 
communities, not to outside officials. 

• Parents and students are a crucial yet often missing part of most 
accountability systems. 

• The biggest problems with public schools have little to do with stan- 
dards or academics. 



Standards are meaningless without 
tests, but accountability should be 
based on more than just test scores. 

no one dispute the need for standards. 



Focus group participants expressed 
near unanimous favor for using 
standards and assessment to 
improve learning. Indeed, we heard 
(It’s worth noting that most people, 
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including parents, were not familiar with their state standards, but when 
they read the standards, they found them to be reasonable expectations for 
student learning. In fact, some people were surprised to learn that such stan- 
dards hadn’t always been in place.) In addition, there was near unanimous 
consent that without some form of testing to measure whether students are 
achieving the standards, they would be essentially meaningless. Some 
parents expressed concerns about tests causing their children undue anxiety, 
but generally parents felt that it was important for them to know how well 
their children measure up to their peers and the standards. In short, most 
people see standards and testing as a common sense measure to improve 
student learning. 

Focus group participants, however, expressed widespread reservations 
about judging schools or students based upon a single measure. These reser- 
vations, it seems, are based largely on personal experience and real-life 
observations about large-scale tests. Some parents, for example, observed 
that their own children did not perform well on college entrance exams, 
such as the SAT, but were nonetheless successful in college. Others, includ- 
ing employers, noted that standardized tests bear little resemblance to what 
they expect of their employees in the real world. Moreover, many seemed to 
regard test results not so much as measures of school, teacher, or instruction- 
al quality, but rather as gauges of factors beyond schools’ control, including 
socioeconomic status, early childhood experiences, and parental support. As 
one participant said, “Standardized tests take disparate input, yet apply a 
common yardstick for output.” 



True accountability makes schools 
more responsive to parents and 
communities , not to outside officials. 



People in our groups consistently 
spoke in favor of holding schools 
accountable to parents, employers, 
and taxpayers. But their calls for 

accountability were couched in complaints about schools and districts (espe- 
cially larger ones) being unresponsive, impenetrable bureaucracies. As one 
exasperated woman put it, “The system is so big and so scary, it does the 
parents in.” What we heard suggests that public support for school account' 
ability may need to be understood in this context — as part of a general 
feeling that there needs to be “cultural change” in schools that makes them 
more responsive to parents and their communities and view them as equal 
partners in education. 



However, given that most accountability measures have been designed 
to make schools more answerable to state and federal officials, it’s possible 
that these systems could have the unintended consequence of making 
schools less answerable to parents and communities. Indeed, without a 
change in culture, it’s possible to imagine schools responding to the chal- 
lenges of standards-based accountability systems in a very technical, bureau- 
cratic way. That is, they could become focused on complying with external 



Accountability measures could 
have the unintended consequence 
of making schools less answerable 
to parents and communities. 
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mandates, such as raising test scores and filling classrooms with state' 
approved teachers, while ignoring other largely non-academic concerns that 
appear to be at the heart of the public’s concerns about their schools (as 
described later in this brief). 



In every focus group, people's 
chief concerns about schools 
were generally about non- 
academic issues such as safety, 
discipline, character, and values. 



Parents and students are a 
crucial yet often missing part of 
most accountability systems. 



People also tended to talk about 
accountability as a broad issue of 
holding the right people responsible for 
student learning. Most agreed that 

although teachers and schools are responsible for providing high-quality 
education in a safe environment, ultimately, student success is the result of 
family support and individual student motivation, responsibility, and hard 
work. They said the “big question” policymakers should ask is whether it’s 
fair to hold schools and teachers wholly responsible for student success on 
statewide achievement tests that often have few or no implications for 
students and parents. But at the same time, they were wary of “punishing 
the victims” by putting all of the responsibility on students’ and parents’ 
shoulders. In short, they were unsure how to balance accountability with 
responsibility, but felt strongly that policymakers must attend to this issue. 



The biggest problems with public In every focus group, people’s chief 
schools have little to do with concerns about schools were generally 
standards or academics . about non-academic issues such as 

safety, discipline, character, and values. 
Parents were far more worried about “chaos on the playgrounds,” bullying, 
or a general “lack of control” in public schools, than test results. It’s worth 
noting that both minority and non-minority parents were concerned about 
sending their children to “dangerous” or “unsafe” schools. 



This is not to say that academics aren’t a concern. Business people often 
expressed dismay at employees who can’t count change or use correct 
grammar and spelling. Yet their chief concerns revolved around character 
issues such as personal responsibility, attitudes, and work ethic. 



The fact that so much of the public’s concerns about its schools revolve 
around non-academic issues begs the question of whether NCLB’s standards- 
based reforms will address the public’s deepest concerns about its schools. It 
seems that better test scores, in fact, may not necessarily increase public sat- 
isfaction with schools. Moreover, by focusing educators on the technical 
aspects or issues related to education and diverting their attention away from 
the public’s deeper concerns about its schools, it’s possible that standards- 
based reform efforts could further exacerbate what appears to be a growing 
rift between the public and its schools. 
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Public support for low-performing schools 

In light of the fact that NCLB could result in an increasing number of 
schools designated as unsatisfactory and facing increasingly severe state 
sanctions, McREL sought to determine the extent to which local communi- 
ties would continue to support these schools. Do people see failing schools 
as a problem that the community needs to come together to solve? Or will 
they respond to failing schools by moving away or seeking alternatives? The 
following themes surfaced during these conversations: 

• People in urban areas were generally less satisfied with and less sup- 
portive of their schools than people in non-urban areas. 

• People support public schools more in principle than in practice . 

• Loss of support for schools may be related to a larger loss of community. 

• People would like to be more involved in their schools, but often feel 
shut out. 



People in urban areas were generally less 
satisfied with and less supportive of their 
schools than people in non-urban areas . 



In general, people from rural, 
small town, and suburban dis- 
tricts in our focus groups 
expressed far more satisfaction 

with their schools than did people living in urban districts. IPs worth noting 
that such findings are consistent with the most recent Phi Delta Kappan / 
Gallup Poll of the public’s attitudes toward public schools, which found that 
only 37 percent of urbanites gave their schools a grade of an A or B — far less 
than suburbanites (51%) and rural residents (53%) (Rose & Gallup, 2002). 



When we asked our focus group participants to what extent people in 
their communities would support local schools if they were identified as low 
performing, some small town and rural residents insisted that their commu- 
nities would rally around their schools. Urban residents, on the other hand, 
observed cynically that people in their communities would respond in the 
same way they have for the past two decades: by fleeing the district. 

Urbanites, however, often ascribed the problems with their schools to 
what they viewed as society’s unwillingness to provide schools in low- 
income neighborhoods with adequate resources to get the job done. One 
woman, for example, noted that while suburban parents may complain 
about their children carrying home 20-pound backpacks full of homework, 
her niece, who attends an urban high school, has no homework because 
there aren’t enough textbooks for all students to take one home. 

Some participants saw these differing levels of resources as further 
evidence of a larger societal battle between the “haves and have nots.” 
Others noted that despite court-ordered desegregation, schools in their com- 
munities are now even more segregated. Thus, they saw standards, testing, 



Urbanites often ascribed the 
problems with their schools to 
what they viewed as society's 
unwillingness to provide schools 
in low-income neighborhoods 
with adequate resources to get 
the job done. 
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Participants came to common 
ground around the notion that 
community involvement is 
essential to the success of not 
only schools, but also to the 
success of children themselves. 



and accountability as a way to fulfill the goal of Brown vs. Board of Education: 
to provide all students with equal opportunities for academic success. 

People support public schools more in Most people we listened to, 
principle than in practice. including some parents whose 

children attend private schools, 

said they support public schools. Yet few were able to talk about what 
they’re actually doing to support their schools — besides sending their tax 
dollars to them. One participant observed that, “People support causes 
when they have an identity relationship. But most people don’t seem to 
have an identity relationship with their public schools.” 

Parents generally said that their involvement with their schools was 
limited mostly to occasional confrontations with school staff on behalf of 
their children. And most non-parents said they’d never set foot inside their 
neighborhood school. “I live not far from a grade school, but I don’t 
consider it mine,” said one empty nester. What may be most striking- is that 
a number of people who said they support public schools in principle 
admitted that in practice , they do not. For example, a woman who pulled 
her child from the public schools confessed that she still believed strongly in 
public schools, but wouldn’t make her son become a martyr for her beliefs. 



Loss of support for schools may be ^any participants attributed what 

i7, t i r v they saw as declining public 

related to a larger loss of community. 7 , . 

support for schools to a larger 

trend of fraying community bonds, which they ascribed to a number of 

factors, such as more households with two working parents, an increasingly 

mobile society, and the breakup of extended families. As one parent put it, 

“We’ve lost our sense of community.” 

Participants came to common ground around the notion that communi- 
ty involvement is essential to the success of not only schools, but also to the 
success of children themselves. Evoking the adage that “it takes a village” to 
raise a child, many noted that the biggest difference between today’s 
children and the children of yesteryear is that today’s children no longer 
have an extended support network of nearby relatives and family friends. 

“It used to be that the whole community took responsibility for a kid’s 
behavior,” recalled one citizen. “We have to figure out how to get the com- 
munities involved,” agreed another. “Students need to know people care 
about them,” said one young woman, who was echoed by a parochial school 
teacher who said, “Students need to know that it’s not just the teachers — 
that the community has a responsibility to help them grow.” These conver- 
sations eventually gravitated toward some consensus that education is the 
responsibility of not just schools, but the entire community. 
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People would like to be more involved 
in their schools , but often feel shut out. 



The good news is that when 
confronted with the need for 
communities to support 
children’s learning, both parents and non-parents expressed a general desire 
to be more involved in their local schools — if only they knew how. “I want 
to help, but I don’t know how,” was a sentiment expressed by one parties 
pant and echoed by many — including many suburban residents, who said 
they were eager to help out in not just their own children’s schools, but 
those in struggling urban districts as well. 

It was clear from these conversations that participants believe schools 
need to do a better job of inviting community members in and making them 
feel welcome. As one man put it, “Schools feel more like a government 
institution than a church. There’s a real disconnect in terms of [community] 
ownership.” Said one woman whose local schools have repeatedly turned 
down her offers to help, “The schools have to admit they have a problem 
first. And then they need to open their doors to the community.” 

Conclusion 

NCLB was passed in response to the sense that there was a broad public 
mandate to address education issues. What we heard in our focus groups 
confirms that people are, indeed, concerned about education issues and gen- 
erally support the kinds of standards, testing, and accountability provisions 
embodied in NCLB. However, what we heard also suggests that people have 
a host of other concerns that standards-based reforms do not address. In 
short, the public appears to have an entirely different agenda for school 
reform than most educators and policymakers. As a result, even if schools 
succeed in boosting test scores and avoiding sanctions, they could nonethe- 
less fail to increase public satisfaction with or support for public schools. 

The themes and insights reported here surfaced not only during the 
focus group sessions, but also time and time again during several McREL 
dialogues on standards, involving hundreds of participants. Nonetheless, we 
anticipate that some readers may question how universally these opinions 
are held or whether their own communities would echo them. 

Such skepticism is healthy — and in fact, could serve as the impetus for 
convening a local dialogue on standards. Rather than accepting the results of 
national surveys or responding to anecdotal insights from community members 
or parents, educators and policymakers should consider engaging their own 
communities in true dialogue to learn their agenda for reform and tap the 
energy that comes from inviting them into dialogue about their schools. 

The final message for policymakers and educators is this: Clearly, there 
is a public mandate to improve public schools. However, given the complex- 
ity of public opinion about education, this mandate can be easily misread. 
Thus, educators and policymakers would be wise to sit down with their 
publics and engage them in genuine dialogue about their schools. 



McREL is a nonprofit, 
nonpartisan education research 
and development organization 
dedicated to improving 
education for all through applied 
research, product development, 
and service. 

The Kettering Foundation is a 
nonprofit, nonpartisan 
organization guided by a central 
research question: What does it 
take to make democracy work 
as it should? 
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